BOOK III
CHAPTER I

THE GATHERING STORM

IN the late summer of 1637 the news reached London
that serious riots had broken out in Edinburgh. It
was the first intimation to the English people that anything
was amiss to the north of the border. " The truth is," says
Clarendon, " there was so little curiosity either in the Court
or the country to know anything of Scotland or what was
done there, that when the whole nation was solicitous to
know what passed weekly in Germany and Poland and all
other parts of Europe, no man ever inquired what was
doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a place or mention
in one page of any gazette, so little the world heard or
thought of that people; and even after the advertisement of
this preamble to rebellion, no mention was made of it at the
Council board." l He attributes this ignorance, the depth of
which he probably exaggerates, to the King's jealousy for
the independence of his northern kingdom. Be this as it
may, the ignorance was soon to be dissipated, for the Scotch
revolt was in grim earnest destined to prove a " preamble to
rebellion ".

For nearly ten years the storm had been slowly gather-
ing.    During the first three years of Charles I.'s reign the
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